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It is a curious fact that lexicographers and 
Goethe commentators have in this case en- 
tirely overlooked the results of folklore in- 
vestigations. The first to suggest the proper 
etymology of this word was Rochholz. In his 
fine collection of Swiss folklore (Schweizer- 
sagtn aus dem Aargau, Aarau, 1856, v. i, 
p. 358) he states that in Alsace, Switzerland 
and Bavaria it was customary to apply the 
name Ratzel to people whose eyebrows meet. 
In this connection he refers to Goethe's use 
of the word in the ninth book of Dichtung mid 
Wahrheit. But the word Ratzel is also ap- 
plied to dwarfs. Rochholz mentions Ratzel- 
locher in the Bernese Oberland which the peo- 
ple look upon as the dwellings of dwarfs or 
goblins, also a R'atzliberg'va the same vicinity. 
But these same Ratzel are also called Schr'd- 
zel, which is the diminutive of Schratz (Schrat). 
There is other material to show that the 
names Razel (R'iitsel) and Schrazel (Schrat- 
zel) are used to denote the same mysterious 
beings. Meier (Schiv'abische Sagen, p. 171) 
relates that the incubus in some parts of 
Suabia is called Schrettele (diminutive of 
Schrat), in other places Rettele. Panzer 6 
tells of a cave which was the dwelling-place of 
the ratsel, a race of goblins. But we know 
that one of the most common names for gob- 
lins in Southern Germany is Schrazel.' Panzer 
(ibid, i, in) also supplied Heyne with the infor- 
mation about the Rdtsellocher at Roding and 
mentions in the same connection forms like 
Schr'dtzenlocher and Schratzenlocher. In 
Alsace, too, we find the two forms used indis- 
criminately. The incubus is called Schr'dtz- 
mlinnel in the valley of Miinster; in Strassburg 
he is called Letzel or Ratzel (Stober, Sagen 
des Elsasses, p. 279). In view of these facts 
it may be safely assumed that Ratzel and 
Schnitzel are identical. 8 

But why should a person with eyebrows 
that meet be called a Razel? It is one of the 
most widely spread superstitions that a person 
who goes about at night tormenting people as 
an incubus may be recognized by eyebrows 

6 Beitrage zur deutschen Mythologie, x, 106. 

7 Wuttke, Deutscher Valksaberglaube , gg 45, 402 ; also 
Schratel, Schrattele, cf E. H . Meyer, Germanische Mytho- 
logie, pp. 76, 101, 124. 

8 See also I. Peters, Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unter- 
richt x, 512. 



that meet above the nose. Witches, too, are 
said to have such eyebrows.9 

Simrock (Deutsche Mythologies p. 422) has 
given the results I have just stated. I can add 
one more testimony as to the identity of Ratzel 
and Schratzel Charles Schmitt in his Wdr- 
terbuch ier Strassburger Mundart (Strassburg , 
1896) p. 83, says : 

Ratzel neutr. nach dem volksaberglauben 
ein schadliches, besonders die kleinen kinder 
plagendes gespenst. Wenn man eine gewisse 
sympathie anwandte, so ' Wenn's Kind am 
Morjes ufferwacht, het's Ratzel sich dervon 
gemacht.' 

The word is clearly used in the sense of incu- 
bus, but the incubus, as we have seen, is fre- 
quently called Schratzel. Cf. also Grimm, 
D. M.,4 Anh., p. 133. W.Hertz (Deutsche Sagen 
in Elsass, p. 212) says : "Raz, Razel istohne 
zweifel dure A apharesis aus Schratz, Schrazel 
entstanden." He quotes from Schonwerth 
(Aus der Oberpfalz ii, 291) : "Razen, Razeln 
heissen im Siidosten der Oberpfalz die Zwergt, 
neben Schrazen, Schrazeln." This corrobor- 
ates what Panzer says about the use of the two 
forms in the Oberpfalz. Laistner (Nebelsagen, 
P- 337) mentions as a parallel development the 
MHG. forms ratzen and schratzen, 'to 
scratch.' 

Goethe's Razel is, therefore, ultimately con- 
nected with Schrat, which is of doubtful ety- 
mology.^ As it is a diminutive form, it must 
be neuter and not, as Hoffmann states, 
masculine. Whether Goethe knew how the 
word came to have its peculiar meaning does 
not appear. From the passage in book 10 it 
would almost seem that he connected it with 
Ratsel — riddle. 

John A. Walz. 
Western Reserve University. 



LEXICAL AND GLOSSOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES. 

I. 

The following words on record in Salesbury's 
Welsh-English Dictionary (of 1547) seem to 

9 Wuttke. II 213, 405; E. H. Meyer, p. 12s ; Witzschel 
Thuringer Sagen ii, 266. 

10 Cf. Grimm, D. W.s.v. Schrat: Weinhold connects 
the word with -\/ srt to split (Siesen des german, Mythus, p 
268). The name may be applied to any demoniac being 
Golther, Germanische Mythol., p. 126. 
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have escaped the vigilance of Dr. Murray and 
his able staff of co-workers, as they are absent 
from the NED: agey, Anglyshlyke, baron- 
dum, behytten, blamed, cattalled, crobed, 
craftemanlyke, cuttayled, doughte, esquare, 
hawethornel: haedloc, Agey, from hcedyl Age; 
Seisnigaidd, Anglyshlyke ; barwneth, baron- 
dum; kachlyt, beshytten; keryddus, blamed; 
kattelus, cattalled, from kattel, cattel ; krwm, 
crobed ; crobed may be a by-form of crabbed, 
crooked ; Jones' Dictionary of 1688 has crwm. 
A crump or hunchback' d. Murray's first quo- 
tation for crump sb. 'hunchback' bears the 
date 1698; kreftwraldd, craftesmanlyke; kwtta, 
cuttayled; a distinct by-form of curtailed 'bob- 
tailed.' tees, doughte; cp. WW. 725, 21 hoc 
fermentums urdowght ; ibid. 740, 10 hec pasta 
doght ; similar formations are bught^oidi. 718, 
1 hie frons, -dis a gren bughf), trowghl 1 (ibid. 
725, 13 hie alvus, a troivghf), margthe (ibid. 
678, 36 hec medulla margthe). yeswario, es- 
quare ; a by-form of 'to square;' yspaddat 
hawethornel. 

Salesbury is also authority for a number of 
forms and spellings not noticed in the NED. 
Such are awkwar ' awkward, ' to aume ' aim,' 
a nauquayre ' auger, ' broude henne ' brood- 
hen,' to chamme 'champ,' a coule 'caul,' 
a festue for the usual fescue, a nycke hole 
'hickwall,' ysehatchelles 'icicles,' hyndmasse 
' hindmost:' 

chwithic, aukwar ; dyfaly, amkany aume; 
cp. amkanayme; ebill, nauquayre; larorllyd, a 
broude henne; knoi bwyd, chewe, chame; hue, 
A coule;fector i ddangos lythyrenneu, a festue; 
kasec y ddrlkhin ederyn, a nycke hole; pibony, 
yse hatchelles; olaf, hyndmasse. 

Perhaps mention might also be made of the 
spellings compenable for 'companable,' and 
fedder fewe for 'featherfew:' cumpelnms, com- 
penable; wermod wenn, fedder fewe. 

No notice is taken in the NED of dally as a 
noun 'jest,' nor is excepts.], noticed in the sense 
of 'rare, exceptional:' 

arabeddlelth dalye, jape; odid, excepte. 

As to quotations earlier than those adduced 
in the NED, Salesbury might have been drawn 
upon in a number of instances ; so for accused, 
archdeaconry, armful, arbitrate, assign, 
1 Cf . trothe in a knedyuae trothe, maale, pinna, Vaili. 
Angl. &X&. 



bennet*, bleak, bleakness, bow-knot, boiling- 
hot, camp 'field,' chained, cheese-rack, con- 
fessed, conscionable, countrylike, to courtesy, 
dispraised, entangled, exceding of superior 
excellence, to ere, filled hospice: kuhuddedic, 
accused; archddlacondot, archdeaconry e; kofy- 
laid, an armefull; kylafareddy, arbitrate, cb- 
pounde; sein ne ossein, assyne; kawnen, benet; 
gwineu, bleke, brown; gwineuder, bleknesse; 
kwlwm dalen, a bowe knot; krychias ne verwe- 
dic, boy ling hote; kamp mezs, campe, afelde; 
kadwynoc, chayned; karh caws, chese rake; 
kyffesol, confessed; kydwybodus, coscionable, 
gwladaldd, eountrelyke; kwrteisi, courtesy, 
angdmoledic, dispraysed; rwystrys, entangled; 
odidoc, exceding; eredlc, plough, ere; lloneid, 
fy lied, full; yspyty An hospyts. 

Some of the rarer words might also have 
been instanced from Salisbury, such as the 
following : kam arfer, abusion; dyddhau, ad- 
awe, dawne; groneuthur marchoc; curddol, 
adubbe; kyreuddyt, areche; pwyntyl carey, an 
agglet; kessail, arme hole; amner, amner; 
ryddhau o effeirat, assoyte; awgrym, augrym; 
kryd kryny, axes, ague; synnedlgaeth, as 
tonysshednes; madrondot, astonysshednesse 
ystlum, a backe, 'a bat,' kyfebyr val ewic, 
bagged 'being with young;' gwrthminioc, 
barbed, (of a horse); verth tec, beau; erchwyn, 
bedstocke; trwscwl, boystouse; bwsmant, bushe- 
went; pigln gwlsc, a byggen; bickre, bicker; 
glas val lliw dais argnawd, bio; kydio o darw 
a bwch; bull (of animals); keispwl, catchepole. 
I may be permitted to draw attention here to 
the fact that the OE caecepol is absent from 
Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, though 
Kluge had pointed out the proper reading for 
the corrupt hcecewol {exactor) WW. 111,9, and 
Murray had availed himself of it for the NED. 
But then, the word is absent also from Hall's 
Dictionary. 

Vnyn krogy geirieu, a captious fe low e; mur- 
sen, a calat. As there is some doubt about the 
use of ' coy ' in the sense of lascivious, I may 
mention here that Jones' Dictionary renders 
mursen by ' a coy dame ; ' gobet, cobbe iron; 
kodpis, a codpece; ymonetithur, confeder; rod- 
diyn siet, confyske; klwyfo march a hoylyny 
byw, cloye ' prick a horse in shoeing; ' oerfel, 
coulthe; kostus, costyouse; teisio morwyn, de- 
uoure (read defloure) a may den; kerddet dan 
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dwylo, go darkelyng; tremyg, despyte, 'con- 
tempt;' fosswr, a dycher; dichell, drift, policy; 
Hal lllw ar varch, dunde; hundy, a dortour e; 
' dormitory;' ewythyr, an uncle, erne; egry, to 
eygre; elwtan, ysyle 'hot ashes ; ' kynnef, er 
whyle; yscymyn, cursed, excommunicat; siam- 
pler, exampler; syppyn, a fardell; farsiron, 
farsion; filoc, fyloke; flair, fyest, 'breaking 
wind ; ' fleirio, fyest; newydd tanlliw, fyre 
newe; ascyrnygy dannedd,fleere; torchy llewys 
i vyny.flype vp sleues; poethder.feruentnesse; 
llawrtuy, florthe of a house; brath ac arf, 
foyne 'thrust' brathy ac aryf, foyne; from,fu- 
tnesshe; gwreinyn, an hade wortne; kymeryd 
kyssur oe* newyd, take herte a gresse (printed 
gcesse); kalondit, hertlynesse . 

As from Salesbury's Dictionary, so from 
other vocabularies, supplementary evidence 
might be gathered in addition to that printed 
in the NED. So under glade sb» 'opening' 
I see no mention of Levins Manip. Vocab. 8, 26 
a glade sinus, us. For flaught (flafte) sb3 'in- 
strument used in preparing wool ' the only evi- 
dence adduced is of 1875, Ure's Diet. Arts, ii, 
402, but Levins Man. Voc. 9, 29 aflafte, carmen- 
turn offers a far earlier instance. Under flock- 
meal there is no mention of Man. Voc. 207, 39 
flock-meale minutim (read minatim, from mina 
drove' evidently) nor under flack* 'to beat 
with flail' of Man. Voc. 54. 14 to fleck, plec&re 
(printed is flock fleciire, but as it appears 
among words in ecke, it is no doubt a mistake 
for fleck plectere). Under hap sb 1 there is 
lacking the quotation from Levins Man. Voc. 
26,47 happe,fortuna, ae; under hap v. 1 there 
is missing Levins Man. Voc. 27, 17 to hap, 
chaunce, contingere, nor does Levins Man. 
Voc. 27, 18 to happe, couer, tegere, velare ap- 
pear under hap v.» or ibid. 28, 17 hapte, tectus, 
a, uelatus, a under happed. Under fieldfare 
we miss Levins Man. Voc. 28, 42 afildfare, tur- 
dus, di, under heskard, ibid. 30, 25 an haskarde, 
proletarius,ignobilis, under dizzard ibid 82/39 
a dysert, player, histrio, onis and 30, 15 a 
disarde, pantomimus, sannio, hie. Under frail 
sb.t'kind of rush basket' we do not find Prompt. 
Parv. i7$ h frayte offrute palata. Because of 
the (M Du.) form vbre under furrow sb. men- 
tion ought to have been made of Prompt. 
Parv. 171" fore orforowe of a londe sulcus. 



From the same vocabulary p. 170b forcelet, 
stronge place, might have been quoted un- 
der forcelet 1 , ibid. p. 169 •> fondyn', or a- 
sayyin' attempto under f and, fond, v., ibid. p. 
170 » fonydnge, or a-saynge attemptatio under 
funding, fonding. Cath. Angl. 178 •> an havyn- 
town baice, fails to appear under haven-town. 
Under brush sb » there is no mention of Levins 
Man. Voc. 193, 33 a brushe, verres, is, hoec, nor 
of ibid. 193, 44 to brushe verrere under brush 
v». Under curd vb. we miss to cour [d] as 
mi Ike coagulare, ri ibid. 224. 18. 

As to the etymology of curse (vb. and sb.) 
a valuable hint is given us in the dialectal 
cursen=christen when compared with Cath. 
Angl. 171a, halfe cursyd semipaganus and 
Diefenbach's catechumenus halber christen. 
It is noteworthy that in the Irish Lives of Saints 
exorcizatus is equated with catechumenus, if 
I am not mistaken in supposing that the exor- 
cista, appearing as cognomen of young S. 
Martin by the side of catechumenus, is meant 
for exorcitsatus=exorcizatus. Cristnian is in 
Beda as well as in the glosses the usual ren- 
dering of catechizare. So we read Beda 
(ed. Miller) p. 168, 1. hine gecristnade where 
the Latin text has catechizatus ; WW. 372, 
21 catecizatus gecristnad=y>7, 13. I expect to 
treat this interesting subject more fully at some 
later time. The OE. draht, required for draught 
sb. by Murray, I suggest, is supplied by the 
draht, on record as droht, WW. 486, 27 tracti- 
bus3 drohtum. In regard to the OE. quotation 
for haw sb, of c. 1000, WW. 138, 39, gigna- 
Ha hagan, it should be noted that E. Zupitza, 
Die German. Gutturale, p. 104, following 
Kluge, compares with it MHG. hagen, 'Zucht- 
stier,' hecken 'to hatch,' OHG. hegidruosa, 
'inguen': OS1. kocani 'penis.' Though Po- 
gatscher approves of it, I believe we are justi- 
fied in being-'slow to accept it. There is no evi- 
dence sustaining the supposition that gignalia 
is a derivative oigign-o, or that there ever was 
such a word in Latin as gignale ' procreating 
thing'. On the contrary, the word, occurring 
among names of trees, looks very much like 
a corruption of quisquilia, and in fact, we read 
quisquilia hagan, WW. 269, 5, in very much 
the same neighborhood in which gignalia ha- 

3 This is an Aldhelmgloss as well as Corpus T, 311, tracti- 
but, union* (^rtueum t ) 
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gan appears. That quisquilia well fitted the 
idea commonly connected with the fruit of the 
hawthorn is evident. Among the cognates of 
drite v. quoted by Murray, there does not ap- 
pear any from OHG. but we find Ahd. Gl. 
iii, 504, 2 megio drizo after megitum quat and 
ibid. 623, 5 we have lasanus trizstuol. 

The OE. prototype required by Murray for 
brook vb. is, I think, extant in the broce 'usus' 
we find Beda, p. 224 13 oSpe in hwylchwugu 
fatu geheowad waeren mennisces broces (Ca : 
bryces). The Latin text has velin uasa qucelibet 
kumani ususformarentur. 

No notice of the peculiar use of hire in Tus- 
ser's Husbandry, p. 62, is taken under hire sb., 
though the passage is quoted under beath vb : 
And after at leasure let this be his hier[=curae 
ei sit), to beath them (the wood for yokes, 
forks, etc.) and trim them at home by the fier. 
In regard to the OE. quotation for hailstone 
from lEXix. Horn, i, 52 attention might have 
been drawn to the fact that hagolstan does not 
occur there in the usual sense of hailstone, but 
rather refers to cobblestones, picked up by 
the angry Jews to shower upon St. Stephen : 
3urh pa soSan lufe was pes halga martyr swa 
gebyld pat he bealdlice Sara Iudeiscra unge- 
leaffulnysse Sreade and he drsorh betwux Sam 
greatum hagolstanum purhwunode. The OE. 
crymman presupposed by dial. crim. vb. is, I 
think, supplied by gecrym(m)an on record in 
Leechd. iii, 290 nim of Sam gehalgedan hlafe 
pe man halige on hlafmeesse deegfeower sneeda 
7 gecryme on pa feower hyrnan pees berenes; 
ibid, iii, 14, there is on record the OE. fleotan 
required for mod. fleet v»=to skim : cnocie 
man pa ban mid axes yre 7 seoSe 7 fleote p 
smeru wyrce to trindan, ibid, ii, 104 fleot 
simle p f&m 6f ; ibid, ii, 96 fleot of p fam. 
Gecrymman as well as fleotan are absent from 
Sweet's Dictionary. 

German Alaun is according to Kluge not on 
record in OHG. but cp. Ahd. Gl. iii, 407, 66 
alumen alunei beize. For Ahren the same 
authority presupposed an OHG. *erin, but it is 
actually on record cp. Ahd. Gl. iii 351, 34 
bunta (=-J>unia Steinmeyer) em, ibid, iii, 400, 
63 aniziz erin. 

For Duft Kluge quotes an OHG. tuft 'frost,' 
but cp. Ahd. Gl. iii, 350, 55 cauma duft 1 estus 
Duft undoubtedly signifies there 'hot breath.' 



Buhle is according to Kluge on record in 
OHG. only as a proper name Buolo, but cp. 
Ahd. Gl. iii, 51, 1 emmulationes pulahti. 
Garstig is 'weitergebildet aus spat mhd. garst 
'ranzig'; dazu anord. Gerstr 'mussisch;' 
but cp. also Ahd. Gl. ii, 321, 10 rancor gersti ; 
and (?) i, 782, 12 (in exacerbatione) inderu 
grestti. Does Prompt. Parv. p. 14 belong 
here? We read there srestenesse ora-restenesse 
offlesshe rancor, rancitas. The editor quotes 
from 'a MS. in possession of SirThom. Philip- 
pus' a recipe 'to sauen venesone of rastichipe' 
and in the Roll of A. D. 1381 'to do away 
restyng of venison, in the Lib. Cura Cocorum 
(a. 1440) p. 33, for to saue venysonefo restyng. 
Cp. also WW. 662, 17 caro rancida restflesche. 
For Gicht cp. OHG. gegiht (paralysis) Ahd. 
Gl. iii, 171, 34, for Grat, Ahd. Gl. iii, 354, 5, 
spina r&gbein I grat. Hebamme appears ac- 
cording to Kluge usually as hevianna in OHG. 
but cp. Ahd. Gl. iii, 408, 56 obstetrices heuam- 
men. Kluge does not record an OHG. form of 
Knan 'namesake', but cp. Ahd. Gl. iii, 233, 7 
cognominalis ghanno. As to Knauel, cp. Ahd. 
Gl. iv, 187, 2 globus I globe Hum spera filorum. 
i. claeuel. About ledig Kluge says that OHG. 
*ledag ledig is not on record, but there is the 
verb Ahd. Gl. iii, 418, 64, expediant lidigen, 
ibid, iii, 418, 65 expiaiti gelideget. 

In regard to loten cp. Ahd. Gl. iv 194, 22 
ferruminare quod est loden. As to Hag, cp. 
ibid, iv, 194, 23 indago circuitio regia in silva. 
s. hage. Does the Northumbrian hegu (siluis), 
Durh. Pit. p. 118 belong here ? I am rather 
inclined to think we have to do there with heg 
'casa' so that heg (silua) would be on a par 
with snad (silua). Another similar expression 
for silua may be the scaed occurring in the 
Corpusgloss S. 173 scara, scaed. For we find in 
Epinal-Erfurt (C. G. L. v. 391, 25) scara ex- 
plained by arborum tensitas (—densitas) and 
this is confirmed by the Bollandist explanation 
scara, uirgultorum silua in the ninth volume 
of the Acta Sanctorum. I will put here the 
passage to which it refers (p. 631*). Ego The- 
genbaldus, filius quondam Hrebaldi, tradidi 
partem hereditatis mea Liudgero abbati 
in uilla quae dicitur Fiflacu iuxta ripamfluii 
Rura, id est Mam Hovam integram, Alf- 
gating-houa cum pascuis et peruiis et aqua- 
runt decursibus et scara in silua, iuxta 
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formam Houce plena. Scara then means a 
coppice, and such would have to be the mean- 
ing to be attributed to scad. Scara itself 
seems to be a Teutonic-Latin coinage; cp. 
OHG. scara 'section.' For the original mean- 
ing of mude cp. Ahd. Gl. ii, 539, 61 anhelos 
muode 'out of breath, panting.' Lichten is 
according to Kluge 'erst nhd.', being first on 
record a. 1652, but cp. Ahd. Gl. ii 548, 41 leu- 
arat kelihta and OE. underlihtan (subleuare) 
Durh. Rit. p. 51. 

Among the sources of the glossary printed 
in Wright-Wulker, p. 192-247 (Harl. MS. 3376, 
Brit. Mus.), there must have been a Hymna- 
rium, to judge by the following glosses : WW. 
225, 25 duodeno solio twelffealdum setle seems 
to refer to the hymnus De Sancto Mathia, 1. 1, 
Matthia juste duodeno solio (see Anglo-Sax. 
Hymn., Surtees Soc. Public, vol. 33, p. 128)4. 
Undoubtedly to the Hymnus S. Columbee 'Al- 
ius Prosalor' are to be referred the following 
glosses : 

WW. 203, 5 ceruleis turbinibus lageflodum 
podenum = Alius Prosator 1. 52 maris caeli 
climatibus ceruleis turbinibus ; WW. 207, 26 
compazines i. coniunctiones iuncturce gefeg= 
Alius Prosator 1. 113 undique conglobantibus 
ad compazines ossibus,; WW. 221, 6 debitis 
gedefum congruis=Altus Prosator 1. 115 rur- 
sumque redeuntibus debitis in mansionibus ; 
WW. 226, 29 effectibus, i. operibus monitioni- 
bus uel deedum = Alius Pros. I. 105 reddemus- 
que de omnibus rationem effectibus; WW. 221, 
16 dealibus i. deificis godlicum — Alius Prosa- 
lor 1. 68 magni dei uirtutibus appenditur dia- 
libus ; WW. 239, 17 flammaticus ligen — Alius 
Prosator 1. 79 ubi ardor flammaticus sitis 
famisque horridus. 

That WW. 208, 32 congelauerat tosomne 
geraet refers to Passio Sand. Apost. Petri et 
Paulijz, 18-16 (ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, p. 147), 
sanguis uero ibidem cougelauerat an'd geraet 
is error for gercec has lately been made quite 
probable by Pogatscher. Perhaps to (inuenil 
caput) berbicinum, ibid. 32, 15, may be referred 
WW. 196, 35 brugma barice if that stands for 

4 Cp. also WW. 217, ij cyclis rynum with Ymntu in F.fif- 
hania Domini ad Tetferam 1. 13, denit ter annerum ciclis 
(Anglo-Box. Hymn. , p. 48) WW. *ij, 30 declini i. proni, in- 
clinati, humiliati utl ahtldre with Ymnnt ad Nocturnal, 
1. 4 curtn declini temforii (ibid., p. 36). 



beruigina — ueruicinu barige. The reading 
baruhina (WW. 357, 36), braugina Corpus Glos- 
sary, B 196, baruiua ibid. B 55 can be explained 
from the barbicinum, extant in Codex U, and 
a confusion of ueruicinu with uerrinu may 
have led to the interpretation barige. WW. 
241, 30 read witecylle for hwit cylle, (folle bu- 
bulum i. vas piceum uelhwite cylle); the Latin 
is shortened from in culleum folle bubulum i. 
uas piceum and refers to Or os. v. 16, 23 dam- 
natus parricidii insutusque in culleum in mare 
proiectus est. 

WW. 216, 17 crustus cyrten probably repre- 
sents an original Latin crustus ornatus. The 
OE. interpretation cyrten is either based on 
ornatus being mistaken for the participle ad- 
jective or cyrten is truncated from cyrtenesse. 
The reference is undoubtedly to Aldh. de Laud, 
uirginit. cap. 58 (ed. Giles, p. 77): ut crustu in- 
terdicto phalerataque uenustate carnalis statu- 
ra comatur. The original crustu is on record 
in the Erfurt* (C. G. L.V. 353, 3— Corpus Glos- 
sary, C 897) crustu ornatu. The Epinal's read- 
ing crustu ornato shows the same mistake on 
which the above cyrten is seemingly based. 

WW. 225, 12 dodrante [e] dreariende (—ed- 
rtssiend&f) refers to Hisperica Fatnina cap. 
15, gemellum Neptunius collocatritumfluctus, 
protinus spumaticam pollet in littora adsisam 
refluamque prisco plicat recessam utero, ge- 
minum solita flectit iu orgium dissurrimina, 
afroniosa luteum uellicat mallina lerminum, 
marginosas tranat pullulamina metas uasta- 
que tumente dodrante inundat freta. As to 
dodrans 'reflux' cp. Revue Celtique xi, 86 
where dodrantibus is explained by adsissis, i. 
adlauon. WW. 216, 36 curuanas scethas re- 
fers to ibid., cap. 18, nitantes ceruicibus gestant 
curuanas. WW. 204, 7 cephalus g heafodpaune 
refers to the following line of the Lorica : gig- 
ram cepphale cum iaris et conis. To corns of 
this passage (read coris) is also to be referred 
the conas ovgan, Ahd. Gl. iii. 430, 27. WW. 193, 
7 bathma i. femora peoh refers to the line of 
Lorica, reading batma exugiam atque binas 
idumas,to which also Ahd. 67.^1,431,37 bathma 
thioch refers. Here belongs also WW. 243, 33 
exugia, i. minctura micgeme. WW. 201, 9 cata- 
crinas hypban refers to the line catacrinas^ 
nates cumfemoribus, and there cannot be any 
doubt that Corpus Glossary C 250, catagrinas, 
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bleremina mees belongs here, too, though the 
interpretation is apparently corrupt, at any rate 
unintelligible. To the line patam linganam 
sennas atque michanas (mysteras, Cock.), I 
would refer the ligana (reading of b) zunga, 
AM. Gl. iii, 430, 36 and Erfurt3 (C. G. L. ii, 588, 
52) pata frons. To cladatn, crassum (read cap- 
sum), madianum, talias, I believe refers the sas- 
san appearing WW. 200, 36 after c asses retia uel. 
Pogatscher would make cassan the plural of 
casse, an alleged Anglicized cassis, but WW. 
365, 15 cassan beost (read cap sum breosf) shows 
plainly that two glosses have been run to- 
gether, vz. casses retia uel .... capsum.s . . . 
To the same line refers Ahd. Gl. iii, 431, 3 
taliaslenden to pupillis, rods, palpebris, 
taulonibns refers Ahd. Gl. iii 430, 20 tautonibus* 
*ouer .... To capitali centro, cartilagini refer 
WW. 202, 43, ceruellum i. centrum (read cen- 
trum, i. cerebellum) brcegen. Centrum seems to 
be a Celtic coinage from Irish cen 'head' de- 
noting ' that which is in the head ;' cf. O. Ir. 
inchin 'brains. ' To the line marsim, reniculos, 
fethrem cum obligia is to be referred WW. 239, 
Hfither sncedelpearm and the Epittal-Erfurt 
(C.G.L. v. 376, 3) obligia nettae (nectae) — 
Corpus O 147. To the line tege Mian thora- 
cam cumpulntone refer Ahd. Gl. iii 431, 6 torax 
grecum hoc est brustlappa and WW. 203 n 
\thorax {.} centumcilio. i. pellis feleferS uel 
centumpellis. The interpretation feleferb" 
which is identical with the felof earth (Epinal), 
felufreth (Erfurt,) feoluferff (Corpus) glossing 
torax (C. G. L. v. 397, 4) renders it probable 
that WW. 203, 11 centumcilio is not the origi- 
nal lemma, but rather thorax, and that the 
glosses quoted are related. For the meaning 
of felefertS cp. Ahd. Gl. iii 321, &2 omasus 
file/art (read file/ alt with Steinmeyer) and 
WW. 610, 38 scruta exta. i. tripe, the felvelde 
Mr. Sweet makes of it a bird, the fieldfare ! 
Of the glosses taken from the Hisperica 
Famina and the Lorica, I expect to say more 
at some later time. I will conclude with draw- 
ing attention to a very ludicrous 'ghostword' 

5 Cp. Ahd. Gl. iii, 638, 5 torax irunie I cassida with 
which latter Steinmeyer brings together Italian easso 'breast,' 
as he does cassa spunerunst ibid, iii 496, 4a. Cf. also in the 
Luxembourg Folio, p. 1, no 54, crasici («— cassici ^ capsici) 
ptttoralis. Revue Celtique i, 34S. 

i Cp. also Erfurt (C. G. L. v. 393, 31) tauttne pmlpehrae 
— Spinal {tmtoux) — Carpus T 34 (tautonet). 



Sweet has taken over from Hall, though the 
latter gives his source, and that might have 
enabled the learned veteran to correct the 
evident error. Hall prints puerisc 'boyish 
WW. 528, 30 (Lat.)' The gloss appears among 
those taken from Aldh. de Laud. Virginum 
and it would have been easy to find in Giles' 
edition, p. 182, the passage referred to, Musica 
Pierio resonent et carmina cantu and to see 
that puerisc is a slight mistake for piierisc 
'Pierian.' There are many other errors Sweet 
has accepted on Hall's authority, but of that 
later. 

Otto B. Schluttbr. 
Hartford, Conn. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Primera Edition 
del texto restituido. Con Notas y una Intro- 
duccidn tor Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly y Juan 
Ormsby. 2 vols. Edimburgo: Constable; 
Londres: 1898, 1899. David Nutt, Editor. 4, 
lx, 510 pp. and xiii, 556 pp. 

La Celestina per Fernando de R6jas, con- 
forme & la Edicidn de Valencia de if 14, Con 
una Introduccidn del Dr. D. M. Menendez y 
Pelayo. 2 vols. Vigo Librerfa de Eugenio 
Krapf, 1899, 1900. 8vo, lvi, 237 pp. and pp. 238- 
470, with a bibliography. 

At last a truly critical edition of the Cervan- 
tes' immortal work has appeared, and is pub- 
lished with a magnificence of which its author 
—struggling all his life with most persistent 
poverty — certainly never even dreamed. And 
yet, after waiting nearly three hundred years, 
it was reserved for two English scholars to 
bring out a definitive edition and to publish it 
in Scotland. Grateful as every Spaniard 
must be for this truly magnificent and scholar- 
ly work, he cannot help but feel a twinge of 
regret that the great masterpiece of the Castil- 
ian tongue should have found no one in the 
land of its birth who could or would compe- 
tently edit it. The glory of Spanish literature 
has received its final form at the hands of 
strangers. 

This edition is truly a monumental one, for 
in addition to the thorough scholarship with 
which the text has been handled, it is also one 
of the most beautiful specimens of printing 



